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Reviews 

Ernest Dowson, by Victor Plarr. Elkin Mathews. 

This is a most charming monograph. The first chapters 
are perhaps the best account of Ernest Dowson that has been 
written, or that will be written for that matter, since no one 
else will have known the younger Dowson so well, or will 
care so much about doing him justice. Symons wrote as an 
artist, Victor Plarr writes as a friend. And the book is 
worthy of Plarr as one finds him in the Epitaphium Citharis- 
triae and in his half-forgotten book The Dorian Mood. 

Perhaps he does not give "the whole Dowson," but at 
least he presents the phase of Dowson that some other writers 
have neglected. I have never been disappointed in a man 
whose work had first drawn me to him. I think, perhaps, 
the best praise we can give to a memoir of an author is to say 
that it "goes with his work" ; that it leaves us with an impres- 
sion of the man as we had found him already in his writings. 

Certain people would rather think of Dowson in cabmen's 
shelters, or squabbling with drunken fishermen in Dieppe 
and the Breton towns. Certain people will rather remember 
the beautiful story of the French magistrate who had con- 
demned Dowson for assaulting the local baker. Someone 
rushed into the court protesting that Dowson was a dis- 
tinguished writer. "What, what, Monsieur Dowson, a dis- 
tinguished English litterateur! Release M. Dowson — at 
once ! Imprison the baker." 

It may be myth, but it is also literature. It shows that in 
at least one country the arts are, or were, held in respect. 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Some will resent what they will call Mr. Plarr's attempt 
to make Dowson more acceptable to people who live in three- 
story houses instead of in chambers and attics. They will say 
that even the gospels would lose a great deal of their force 
were their hero not represented with a taste for bohemian 
company. 

Mr. Plarr has perhaps met people who regard Dowson 
with undue severity, and to correct their view he has written 
the charming first half of his book. For this he was the ideal 
biographer, not only because of friendship but because of a 
tradition which leaves him able clearly to objectify his friend 
while losing none of his sympathy: Dowson, a young Eng- 
lishman enamoured of many things French ; the young Plarr 
an Alsatian, half a refugee from the war of 70, a survivor 
of the senatorial families of Strasburg whose tradition is, "On 
porte sa bourgeoisie comme un marquisat." 

The memoir of this friendship is charming. It is of the 
days before the shadow, and perhaps Mr. Plarr is right, per- 
haps some writers have borne too heavily on the supposed 
luridity of Dowson's career, which was in all truth pastoral 
enough, a delicate temperament that ran a little amuck to- 
ward the end, an irregular man with nothing a sane man 
would call vices. At any rate Mr. Plarr dwells with some 
emphasis on the rarer, more delicate man, the man as he must 
have been really in order to write his verses. Some also will 
disagree with Mr. Plarr's judgment that the earlier poems 
are the best. The posthumous Decorations contains Dt 
Amore, the Wine and Women and Song villanelle, Dregs and 
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Let us go hence. One can not say that these poems show 
any decline of power, though perhaps, if one read as a friend 
and not as a stranger, one would find their sorrow too great. 
In any case no one who loves his Dowson will go without 
this memoir, this book which is in part his own letters gath- 
ered by that friend of his youth to whom they were written. 

E.P. 

Crack o Dawn , by Fannie Stearns Davis (Mrs. A. McK. 

Gifford). Macmillan. 

This poet walks on the hills, loves the wind, and feels 
the eerieness of life. One discerns a fine free spirit in her, 
and now and then one hears a flute-like voice of singular 
sweetness and purity. But we begin to feel, in many of 
these poems, a certain straining of the note; we hear the 
same motive over and over, and detect a holding-on to naive 
childlikeness. 

Of course I shall be reminded that the poet is lost indeed 
who loses his childlike freshness of vision. But this does not 
interfere with a poet's growing up when he comes to years of 
maturity, and facing life with an adult mind. Mrs. Gifford 
should be taken off her windy New England hills, should be 
racked and torn by the more searching winds of experience. 
At present her poetry needs enrichment — it is all up in the 
air. There is aspiration in this book, fancy, a wistful sense 
of wonder, but no reality, no rooted, growing, breathing pas- 
sion of life. 

Indeed, the poet confesses all this with engaging frank- 
ness in poems like What if I Grow Old and Gray, which 
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